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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLtz ComMuNISM 
or Comp_ex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 














JUST AS GOD LEADS. 


Just as God leads me I would go ; 
I would not ask to choose my way ; 
Content with what he will bestow, 
Assured he wvill not let me stray. 
So as he leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child in him confiding. 


Just as God leads, I am content ; 
I rest me calmly in his hands ; 
That which he has decreed and sent— 
That which his will for me commands— 
I would that he should all fulfill, 
That I should do his gracious will 
' In living or in dying. 
Just as God leads, I all resign ; 
I trust me to my Father’s will ; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfill ; 
That which his love ordained as right, 
Before he brought me to the light, 
My all to him resigning. 
Just as God leads me, [ abide, 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true ; 
His strength is ever by my side— 
Can aught my hold on him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing— 
The best in kindness sending. 
Just as God leads, I onward go, 
Out amid thorns and briers keen ; 
God does not yet his guidance show— 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How, by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, he leads me still. 
—From the German. 


CHRIST IN THE MIND. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s writings ] 

Tis a high privilege of the believer to know 
and confess that his mind is subject to the 
inspiration of Christ. We need to get clea 
of all doubt and ambiguity on this point, and 
properly estimate the fact that our thoughts 
and mental processes may all be directed by 
Christ. We continually need wisdom from 
above to know what to do and what to say, 
which involves the faculty of inspired thinking ; 
and this faculty is surely in us in Christ, if we 
learn to commit ourselves in childlike simplici- 
ty and confidence to the light and leadings that 


. he puts into our hearts. 


In order that persons may realize and have 
the full advantage of continuous inspiration 
it seems to be !mportant that they should deal 
faithfully and sincerely by it. Sometimes per- 
sons complain that they are barren, and lack 
inspired thoughts, when the only difficulty is, 
that laziness or the fear of man prevents them 
from being faithful to the threads of inspira- 
tion which the Spirit offers them. They let 
them slip and fade out, instead of following 
them up to a fruitful result. We can not see 
two things at a time, and if our eye is turned 


abroad to see “ what Mrs. Grundy will say” of | 
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us, we shall not discover the subtle hints and 
beginnings of inspiration that God is ever 
ready to put into us. 

The true attitude seems to be one in which 
the persuasion of Christ’s presence within is so 
distinct as to somewhat diminish our conscious- 
ness of persons and things surrounding us with- 
out. The latter fall into their proper inferiority, 
and we are free to receive motions from an in- 
terior and higher source. ‘Then when a thought 
or conception comes up warm from the heart, 
with harmony and life in it, we should re- 
spect it as a gift from God—a seed by the 
culture of which we may feed ourselves and 
others. We should not drop it or forget it, 
especially we should not be shamed out of it 
by the fear of man; but should try to embody 
it in some form, either of word or action. 
Good thoughts are given for use and edifi- 
cation. 

We are convinced that any one who, with a 
sincere offering of his mind to heavenly in- 
fluences, will faithfully recognize those influ- 
ences as they manifest themselves—who will 
expect inspiration and act on it when it comes, 
will soon find himself fruitful in every good 
word and work. 


EXPERIENCE. 





From the Perfectionist. 

] will introduce my experience by saying 

that from my eleventh to my seventeenth 
year, I was so afflicted with stuttering, that I 
considered it almost as great an evil as could 
befall me. I was a stutterer of the worst kind. 
When I attended school, it was a mortifying 
task to attempt reading and reciting my lessons 
with the other scholars, and I was frequently 
forced to omit reading altogether. For weeks 
at a time I could not answer or ask a question 
without stammering dreadfully on every word, 
and then perhaps I would finally have to sing it, 
if I uttered any thing. Indeed my nearest 
friends would sometimes manifest their impa- 
tience of hearing me by saying, “ Do s-é-n-g it.” 
Hardly one of my playmates could help laugh- 
ing at me, and some of them mimicked me. 
It was distressing to be adressed by a stranger, 
when I could not say even 00 to him; and 
especially so in the presence of friends, who I 
felt were oftentimes ashamed of me, which 
very much added to my grief. But this 
calamity was not without its benefits. I was 
compelled to keep my mouth shut on many 
occasions, when it was not absolutely necessary 
for me to speak, until it became quite a habit 
to think twice before I spoke. As I could not 
talk, I spent more time in observation and re- 
flection than I otherwise should have done— 
one consequence of which was the conviction 
that the friendship and honors of the world 
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were of little value to me, and were the ruin of 
those who coveted them ; and that I must look 
for rea/ and abiding friends from other sources. 

Feeling unprepared to die, the anxiety 
attending the fear of death preyed upon my 
already slender constitution till it was a fruit- 
ful means of generating in me serious disease, 
which in turn increased my anxiety; so that 
between the reciprocal action of them both I 
was actually “fastening to the tomb.” The 
shame of having my condition known, how- 
ever, induced me to suffer in silence; and by 
carefulness I managed to get along a greal deal 
like other folks, though I sometimes heard it 
remarked that I was “ short-lived.” 


For a year after I professed religion I was 
troubled with doubts about my acceptance 
by God, and the consequent fear of death 
still kept me in bondage to disease, till at last 
a crisis in my experience gave me such a view 
of the goodness of God as forever dismissed 
my fears. I felt perfectly safe in committing 
myself to his disposal, whether for life or 
for death. My will responded to the will of 
God, whatever his will might be; and from 
this time onward I realized that I was envel- 
oped with the spirit of health. My general 
health has since been renewed year by year ; 
and now my constitution cah endure hardness 
as a good soldier. God has enabled me to 
overcome disease “ by the blood of the Lamb 
and the word of my testimony ;”’ and I am 
conscious that whatever should destroy my 
faith in God, would also procure the return of 
my former difficulties. 


For three years after the crisis above noticed 
I was afflicted with a rupture, which to all 
human appearances threatened me with seri- 
ous consequences, and at times caused de- 
pression of health and spirits. My vocation 
was unfavorable to my calamity, and I was 
tempted to resort to some popular remedy, but 
_did not. I remembered how Paul was stoned 
and left for dead, but yet arose and went about 
his business. I considered that through Christ 
strengthening me, I could do any thing that 
was necessary for me to do; and accordingly, 
when mere human wisdom would have dictated 
loudest to keep still, I undertook hard 
work with a strength of will that soon contract- 
ed my relaxed muscles ; and at this date my 
rupture appears to be permanently healed. 


The spirit of stuttering has also been super 
seded and overcome by the spirit of faith and 
patience. Like other evil spirits, it attacks me 
from without. And even now, sometimes 
when I am entirely alone, I feel such a concen- 
trated baptism of the spirit upon me, that it 
almost draws my mouth into a pucker, though I 
have no one with whom to converse. But | 
find a remedy in “quietness and confidence ;” 
and in a few moments the oppressive influence 
passes off. 


Thus my curses have been turned into bless- 
ings. Necessity has compelled me to look to 
God as to one that careth for me; and HE hath 
forgiven all mine iniquities, and healed my) 
diseases. He hath redeemed my life from 
destruction, and crowned me with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies. Sure vy his salvation 
is nigh them that fear him. Ss. R. L, 


‘either quarrels, sickness or sin? 





COUSINLY CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dear CircuLaR:—I send you the following 
correspondence, thinking that it may be in- 
teresting to some of your subscribers. The 
first letter, addressed to me, is from my cous- 
in’s son. At the time I joined the Com- 
munity he was a bright lad of six or seven 
years ; more intent on sliding down hill and 
similar sports than on any thing else. It seems 
odd to think of his composing a letter like the 
following : 





Mo., Co., Nov. 15, 1874. 

Dear Cousin:—You may be surprised when 
you read this letter, to think that I should talk 
so confidentially with one by whom I am so 
little known. But the truth is, I am better ac- 
quainted with you than you are with me. You 
know my parents removed from your neighbor- 
hood to this State, shortly after you left your 
home—under much reproach—to join the Com. 
munity. I had heard only a few vague reports 
about the Community, when eight years ago 
I came into possession of a volume of your 
C1rcCuLAR, and was pleased to find in it sev- 
eral articles written by yourself. From them 
I formed some idea of the range of thought 
that interests you, and the knowledge thus 
gained emboldens me to write freely as I do. 

The truth is, I am in a quandary, and the 
question that puzzles me is, To what shall | 
devote myself? At what profession, business 
or trade can I best apply myself? My parents 
as you know are moral, church-going people 
and have given me what is called a liberal 
education. In thinking over the various 
professions and callings, I am sorely per- 
plexed, not from apprehensions of difficulty 
in securing a livelihood ; but my trouble is, to 
find a calling that will satisfy my interior 
aspirations. 


The protest that I make against the three 
professions is, that their sole aim appears to 
be that of temporarily tinkering and patching 
up an old selfish society, offering no induce- 
ments to their members to introduce or pro- 
mote any radical or substantial improvement 
or relorm, but instead, offering the strongest in- 
ducements of self-interest to keep it in its 
infirm condition. 

What if I as a lawyer, doctor or minister, 
were to undertake to put forward some scheme 
that seriously contemplates the abolition of 
Would I not 
be acting in direct opposition to my own per- 
sonal interest, and would I not meet the oppo- 
sition of the whole power of selfishness that 
has taken up its abode in these professions? 

Suppose that I devoted myself to agricul- 
ture, manufacturing or trade? Is there any 
thing about this direct scrambling for wealth 
that will satisfy an innate desire to be of some 
real and lasting use to my fellow-men? It 
seems to me not. 


But it may be said that if I accumulate a 
fortune, I can do any amount of good by help- 
ing the poor and needy in various ways. Un- 
fortunately for my peace of mind I have read 
Malthus, and he has convinced me that wher- 
ever ordinary human beings are put in good 
physical conditions they forthwith proceed to 
breeding most incontinently, and in a short 
time there is produced such a multitude of 
voracious stomachs and naked backs, that my 
benefaction however large and temporarily use- 
ful, is, in a comparatively short time utterly 
dissipated and forgotten. 

It is not in vain that the Scripture says, 
“The poor ye have always with you,” for there 
appears to be a law in human nature, or at 
least in ordinary society that inexorably re- 


| 





quires that a large proportion of its members | 


should suffer from the pinching of poverty ; af- 


| 


ter the most munificent attempts to relieve it, 
a serious question remains whether more mis- 
ery than happiness is not produced thereby. 


There, there, perhaps this is grumbling 
enough for one letter. I might go on and fill 
pages with the same “ perilous stuff,” but what 
I have written is probably enough to give you 
a peep into my little world of perplexities. It 
may be you will call me a hypochondriac and 
a fool, just as other people do, for worrying 
myself about such matters. In that case I 
must look elsewhere for comfort, or else re- 
gard existence as a great hoax, and human be- 
ings as a higher kind of animal “ made” as 
Paul says of the lower ones, “to be taken 
and destroyed.” 


But Cousin, I hope better things of you, 
judging by what little I have seen of the paper 
your people publish, and by the different char- 
acter of the society to which you belong. 

Yours hopefully and respectfully, 
A. J. H. 

To this ingenuous appeal I have responded 

as follows: 


O. C., Nov. 25, 1874. 

Dear Cousin :—I was glad to receive such 
a letter from you, because it indicates a de- 
sire for finding out the truth and conforming 
your life to it, that is none too common among 
persons of your age. ‘The love of wealth, ease 
or fame, far too often usurp the throne of 
what ought to be the king of motives, which 
is the love of truth. 


Moreover, your epistle establishes a certain 
bond of sympathy between you and myself by 
recalling to mind the time when my age was 
nearly the same as yours, and I was wrestling 
with the same Sphinx-like questions. Happily, 
a good inspiration and providence have so 
lighted my path and guided my steps that for 
many years I have had no misgivings respect- 
ing those questions about which you appear 
to be in trouble. Whether the answers that 
were satisfactory to me would be equally so to 
you, is of course an open question. But such 
as they are, I will freely give them to you, with 
my best wishes and hopes that they may be of 
some service. 


In 1843 I was in my seventeenth year and it 
was a time of especial commotion and excite- 
ment respecting certain societary questions 
that were subjects of warm discussion. A 
large number of persons of very manifest tal- 
ent and inspiration, were flooding the country 
with lectures and writings, the key-note of 
which was the sharpest kind of criticism of 
society They claimed to show, and apparent- 
ly proved that from its deepest foundations to its 
cap-stone, society is a temple of selfishness 
and antagonism. ‘These lecturers and writers 
were mostly disciples of Fourier, but they in- 
cluded the advocates of other forms of associ- 
ation. They certainly could not complain of 
apathy or lethargy on the part of the public, for 
they soon succeeded in drawing around them a 
large constituency in whose hearts burned the 
liveliest discontent with the society in which 
they were born. 


I partook as deeply as any, of the prevailing 
feeling, and resolved in my heart that I would 
try some form of association if Providence 
should ever open the way. I felt that society 
bound me to work like a galley-slave in the 
service of selfishness, and that it afforded me 
no opportunity to be unselfish to my neighbors, 
at the same time that I supported myself. ‘This 
teeling was shared by every adult member of 
my father’s family, as was proved by their 
sending one of their number to one of the 
many abortive attempts that were made, to as- 
sist in realizing a better state of things. The 
accounts of the failure of these attempts, which 
soon followed each other in rapid succession, 
fell on my heart with a saddening effect akin 
to that of a personal misfortune, producing a 
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settled feeling of disappointment and despond- 
ency. 

It was while in this condition that my at- 
tention was called to the question of the possi- 
bility of attaining personal salvation from sin. 
For some years through certain Perfectionist 
writings with which I was familiar, the propo- 
sition had been presented to my mind that 
Christ, by the means of those transactions that 
are described in the New Testament, actually 
came into the hearts of the whole human race, 
and that he exists there at this moment, asa sort 
of germinal principle of righteousness—that 
this bud begins to grow and bear the fruits of 
righteousness whenever it is recognized and 
acknowledged as existing there. This propo- 
sition seemed like an odd, fanciful notion, until 
I was induced to study it carefully, and finally 
to believe it, and to declare my belief. The 
result was as curious and interesting as any 
experiment in chemistry. I felt in my inmost 
soul that I was saved from sin, and that God 
was my nearest and best friend, instead of be- 
ing as I had formerly felt, a severe Judge, con- 
stantly showing me my short comings without 
enabling me to reform. 


The questions about society and my relations 
to it did not trouble me as before. I had an 
impression that God was as much interested in 
those questions as I could possibly be, and 
that he would take the surest method of solving 
them, and that he might even give me a share 
in the work of helping the world to a better 
order of society. 

The event has proved that my faith was not 
misplaced. It was scarcely a year after that 
revolution in my heart and mind, before I had 
an opportunity to join this Community at its 
first starting. 

Of course your good sense will show you 
that none of the scruples or perplexities of the 
kind that you have mentioned, can torment us 
here. Ina society where all things are com- 
mon, and distribution is made to every one ac- 
cording to his or her needs, it is ridiculous to 
think of any one’s livelihood being endangered 
by any reform or improvement. Such things 
are a direct advantage to every one, and an 
especial honor to the person that suggests or 
advances them. Equally foolish would it be 
to imagine that under the rules of Male Con- 
tinence and Scientific Propagation, there is 
danger that temporal prosperity will give to 
propagation an undue and dangerous stimulus. 
But if I were to let my pen run on at its own 
sweet will, the end of this epistle would still 
be a great way off. If there is any thing in 
this brief outline of my experience that helps 
to solve your doubts, or gives you hope or 
comfort of heart, 1 am well rewarded for the 
small pains I have taken. 


Should you like to correspond further on the 


same or similar subjects, please to write again, 
and believe me, 


Your well-wisher and loving cousin, 
H. J. S. 


ILLUSORY. 





** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever, 
One grand sweet song.”’ —C. Kingsley. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
— Shakespeare. 
UR early days, our years of “development,” as 
the photographers would say, are lighted and 
shaded by many a dream and scheme of something 
to be realized in the future—near or far. As glide 
by the years, not a few of these hopes and longings 
vanish one by one. We leave them behind with 
our adolescence. Sage experience teaches the 
impossibility of their accomplishment; or else 
molds our character in such a way that we cease 
even to wish for their realization. The foolishness 





of some of them comes to us like a flash. As the 
bubble breaks before our eyes, we laugh and blush. 
If we can, we soon forget the iris-hued nothingness 
that but now so charmed our gaze. Yet many a 
fancy of our early years—however foolish—be- 
comes so ingrained in our nature, that it has to 
wear out, as you might say, and that slowly. 

Illusions are often very stubborn things. Per- 
haps that is why they are sometimes mistaken for 
truth. 

It would take a wise student of human nature to 
make out a chronological table of the beginning 
and end of some of the foolish dreams of unde- 
veloped manhood and womanhood. Probably the 
most learned authorities on the subject would dis- 
agree somewhat. Learned authorities usually do 
disagree. 

If I should venture to make out such a chrono- 
logical table (and I don’t know but I may as well 
venture, for, as I am not a learned authority, I 
shan’t..at all mind if folk disagree with me), there 
are one or two illusions of the ripening mind that 
I should be sure to put last on the scale of those 
whose foolishness is hardest to be seen. One of 
these is not so universal as the other, but in what- 
ever mind it finds lodgment, all the faculties of 
the brain and heart seem to pet and humor the 
dream to the last degree. 

I refer to the fondly-cherished desire in nota 
few minds, that sometime they will be “ thoroughly 
appreciated.’’ This longing generally springs from 
an already overweening appreciation of one’s own 
self, coupled with a lack of appreciation of the in- 
sight and judgment of others. One thinks he is 
not understood. Those around him undervalue 
his worth; or else misjudge his actions. All he 
wishes is to have justice done him. He will endure 
the carping of critics, his peers—if they ave his 
peers! Sometime, O yes, sometime, it will be his 
lot to associate with minds capable of understand- 
ing him, and who, while meting him justice, will 
yield as tender a charity toward his peculiarities as 
he does to himself. More than this; sometime 
“in the sweet by-and-by,” mayhap his associates 
will discover in him excellences of character un- 
known even to himself. Then, warmed and stimu- 
lated by the sunshine of such an appreciation, he 
will develop wondrously. 

Alas! for those, who, basking in the rays of an 
imaginary sun, live cold and irresponsive to those 
of the sun the good God has already placed in their 
firmament! 

A kindred illusion, familiar enough to any one 
given to critical introspection, is that of thinking 
where any thing “gangs a glee” with us, that the 
trouble is from without, instead of from within; 
and if our circumstances were only adjusted so- 
and-so, we should be “all right,” as the phrase is. 

* But,” some folk may say, “this weakness of the 
human heart is common to maturity.” Friends, 
years and maturity are not always synonomous— 
I have known those of whom I thought it would 
take several re-incarnations to reach the age of 
twenty-one. 

How many, if things go wrong, or they are 


: tempted to be irritable, or unthankful, or discon- 


tented, soliloquize thus: ‘Ah! well-a-day, if I 
could go to Thereaway, or if What’s-his-name 
would only come, or Such-a-one would only go, or 
this, that, or the other thing would only happen, or 
if etc., etc., I should be as good and happy a Christ- 
ian as need be!” Miserable sophistry! Those 
who feed their souls on the dry husks of such logic 
are daily wasting the riches that the great Father 
has already provided for their sustenance and pro- 
gressive development. 

*Tis a pity we can not be more patient and rea- 
sonable. 

Surely we believe in the kind intentions of the 
All-wise toward us. Let us then no longer neglect 





to seek the good at hand, while gazing on that 
which is future, lest mayhap we be never worthy 
of either. Does not the divine Book say, that “all 
things work together for good to those who love 
God?” No matter in what estimation we are held 
by those around us ; no matter how apparently unfa- 
vorable our circumstances; if we will trustingly 
follow the leadings of the best and highest spirits— 
ever ready to inspire us—we shall be securely happy, 
and our evolutions be forever onward and upward. 
And the ratio of our progress will be propor- 
tioned, not to our circumstances without, but to 
our condition within. . 


It is only when we heed our spiritual instincts 
that we lead a true and perfect life. Heeding 
them we shall be like a flower, which, wherever 
planted, draws from the soil—dark and homely 
though it be—that which makes it a fragrance and 
a delight to the beholders. A. E. H. 





LOYALTY TO CHRIST 





ET with in a sensational story, in a popular 

magazine, is a ‘sentiment so very unusual, 
and withal so commendable, that it deserves notice. 
In the December number of Harper’s Afagazine, 
1874, is a story entitled “The Survival of the 
Fittest,” in which on page 114, the family physi- 
cian of a wealthy Southerner who is an incurable 
toper, speaks as follows. ‘Allow me to say in as 
few words as I can, that the sign having, ‘Dr. 
Charles Venerable’ upon it at my office door, 
means tw» physicians in the partnership of the one 
man—myself ; that is, I am a medical man know- 
ing nothing about the Creator except in the laws of 
His creation—that is one self; and no man can 
study those laws more thoroughly, and follow them 
more slavishly than I try to do. But as to my 
other and best self I am a Christian, knowing 
nothing about the laws of nature apart from Christ, 
who enacted them; and my supreme desire, at 
least, is to know and obey the one master, as being 
alive and exceedingly active and energetic, among 
suffering people especially. I am _ speaking of 
drunkenness. It is an affair of the body, and of 
the ultimate spiritual faculty which we call the will. 
In other words, drunkenness is a disease, and it is 
also a sin; therefore I must do for General Jessup 
all I can with my medicine to master his disease of 
body, and I must induce him to yield his will to 
theonly Individual who has supreme mastery of the 
human will, and that is Jesus Christ. Why not 
wholly accept or wholly reject this person, as one 
does George Washington or the multiplication 
table? He was born, lived, died, rose again, for the 
sole purpose of saving us hereafter and here. I 
want to be scientific, which means exact. I have 
known drunkards saved as stated. Did you, 
reader, ever know one actually healed, and healed as 
long as he lived, upon any other treatment? I do 
not know how matters stand upon the other planets, 
but in the sort of world this is, religion has no 
meaning to me except as a—salvation. Allow me 
to say that salvation means, to a practical man 
like myself, Christ the Omnipotent Savior!” 


The name of this author, is George F. Harring- 
ton, a Southerner, and during the late war, a 
staunch Union man. One of the most graphic 
and racy literary productions of the rebellion 
period, was a story from his pen called “ Mr. Dodd’s 
Six Shots ;” published in volume 36 of Harfer’s 
Magazine. It is exceedingly humorous, somewhat 
pathetic, abounds in pleasing excentricities of style, 
and is no doubt a faithfully drawn picture of the 
life of the Southern Unionist in the dark days of 
the great conflict. An additional interest attaches 
to this writer from the fact, that what he narrates 
is strictly true; at least this is always his emphatic 
declaration. J. HG 
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A French naturalist has recently grouped for pub- 
lic convenience, a number of his observations upon 
animals, showing that many members of the brute 
creation may be used as living barometers. 

Rain or wind, he says, may be expected when the 
spiders shorten the last threads by which their webs 
are suspended; fair weather when they lengthen 
them; and the duration of either, by the degree of 
contraction or expansion observable. When swal- 
lows sweep near the ground, uttering plaintive 
ories, rain is at hand; when they mount up, fly from 
side to side and play together, fine weather will 
follow. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpDeEN, EDITOR. 
MONDAY, FANUARY 11, 1875. 


NO HURRY—TAKE TIME. 


PIRITUALISM has been progressing with 

great strides for the last few years. Its phe- 
nomena have multiplied in number and variety, 
and converts have been added by thousands. It 
has an extensive and rapidly-increasing literature 
of its own. Some of the leading scientific men 
of the world have indorsed it. Accompanying 
this rapid growth there have been, as we should 
expect, some violent upheavals and overturns. 
As in the late Philadelphia case, it sometimes 
happens that after important manifestations are 
published, the mediums are caught in some trickery, 
the exposure of which seriously unsettles people’s 
confidence. What shall we say when we find 
apparently genuine phenomena mixed up with what 
we know to be shams and deceptions? The evi- 
dence goes to show that they are so mixec up all 
through this region of spiritualistic manifestations. 
Shall we apply the old proverb, “ False in one, 
false in all,” and condemn the whole because a 
part is found to be only jugglery? That is not the 
scientific way. Science discriminates, sifts the true 
from the false, and is in no hurry to pronounce a 
final judgment. This is precisely the attitude we 
intend to take in regard to the matter. We have 
reason to believe that human beings do exist in 
spirit form after the death of the body, and that 
under certain conditions, and in various ways, they 
can and do manifest themselves to those still in 
the flesh. But we are in no hurry to accept those 
things which are at all doubtful, having equally 
good reason to know that not only in this world, 
but also in the spirit-world, there is an immense 
amount of deception and fraud. 

Spiritualism can make a healthy growth only as 
we discriminate between the true and false in it, 
and eliminate the false. Any trickery the mediums 
may practice is morally sure to be exposed sooner 
or later. We must investigate patiently and give 
time for this. If ‘‘ Honto” and “ Katie King” are 
shams we shall be sure to know it before long, and 
so of all the other phenomena. If on the con- 
trary, they are what they purport to be, that can be 
demonstrated in time to the satisfaction of all. 

This is a fair answer to the appeals we are re- 
ceiving from our correspondents, desiring to know 
what to believe about these manifestations. J.B. W. 
for example, writes as follows to the CIRCULAR: 


“T regret to learn from you and my other papers, 
that many thousands of persons in Philadelphia, 
among whom was the candid, {but too credulous 
Robert Dale Owen, became the dupes of the 
Katie King trick, and must now feel not a little 
mortified since ‘the cat is let out of the *bag.’ 

“1 expect to learn from your next paper, that the 
two delegates you sent to Vermont (to see the 
Spirits put on material forms and sing and dance 
and smoke), are suffering under the same kind of 
mortification, To be serious, 7s the whole thing a 





trick, or is it not? If there is one thing I long for 
more than another, it is some positive evidence that 
the whole thing is not a humbug. I have always 
thought highly of the candor of Robert Dale 
Owen, but if he can be so easily deceived, who 
can not? Can you give us any light on the 
subject.” 

For reasons I have given above, we can not 
treat this subject as a “whole thing.” It needs 
to be sifted. Part is genuine, part is false. Our 
correspondent seems exercised at the idea that a 
materialized Indian spirit should sing, dance or 
smoke. Such an idea would naturally horrify any 
one who had always conceived of spirits as beings 
clad in purest white, floating about on long wings 
such as the popular fancy ascribes to angels. 


The greatest mistake people make in regard to 
this whole matter is in exaggerating the change 
which death produces or is supposed to produce on 
the character of the decedent. Death changes the 
body, but the evidence shows that it does not 
essentially change the character. We are not 
purified in an instant, nor purged from all our bad 
traits merely by passing into the sphere whicn we 
enter at death. It will evidently take a considera- 
ble time for persons to conform their ideas to the 
truth in regardto Hadean life, even after they know 
what the truth about it is. 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen is not entirely undone 
by the Philadelphia exposé, if we may judge by the 
following. written to the Springfield Republican : 


We, who have made so palpable a mistake in the 
Katie King affair, must be content, for the time, to 
he laughed at and set down as credulous and illogi- 
cal. That is all fair enough. But, on the other 
hand, is it logical thence to conclude, as in your 
editorial of December 22, it is expressed that, “ it 
will be a hopeless task to awaken the public to 
again entertain even the possibility of a real ma- 
terialization of spirits ?” 

This is a question of theages. St. Paul decided 
it in the affirmative, and based Christianity on the 
decision. Christ was not risen, he said, “if the 
dead rise not;” and,if the dead rise not, he de- 
clared the faith of his co-believers to be vain. 

He may have been wrong. The dead may not 
return in material form, as the evangelists tell us 
that Christ did. We may be fated never to stand 
on the same platform of evidence for the immor- 
tality of man, as did the apostles and some of the 
early disciples. But do you seriously decide that 
we shall never be so fortunate, because a couple of 
tricksters have bzen found out in Philadelphia, or, 
if you wish, because Robert Dale Owen and a few 
others may have lost character for sagacity as 
observers ? 

Issues in which all that is most vitally important 
to our race is involved are not settled after such a 
fashion. This question of spirit visitants could 
never have been definitely decided without being 
probed to the bottem; and it is more likely to be 
probed to the bottom now than ever. Once 
awakened to its possibility, the world will never 
rest till it is established or exploded. 

I have during a long life engaged, sometimes 
successfully, in a good many of what were pro- 
nounced ‘ hopeless tasks,” and, very certainly, I 
shall prosecute this to the end. There are re- 
searches in which, if no pains and industry be 
spared, honestly to fail is as reputable as to suc- 
ceed in others. Nor, because of one blunder, have 
I lost faith in myself. Our failures often teach 
better lessons than our successes. Like Cole- 
ridge’s wedding guest, if a sadder man, I may also 
have become a wiser one. I think it would be 
rather difficult for a second Holmes to pull the 
wool over my eyes :— 


Once to deceive was his, but twice were mine. 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


It is true, as Mr. Owen says, that this question 
of spirit visitants is more likely to be probed to 
the bottom now thanever. Ina letter which I re- 
ceived a few days ago from Col. Olcott, he says: 

“It may interest you to know that I have just 
received a formal proposition in writing. from the 
Holmeses, to place themselves under such test con- 
ditions as I may prescribe if I will come to Phila- 
deJphia and investigate their materializations. 1 
shall go next week.” 


| sume of “ Perfectionists.” 





lead to better tests and more satisfactory proof 
than we have yet had. Let us wait and see what 
results. F. W. S. 


NORDHOFF ON THE O. C. 


R. CHARLES NORDHOFF devotes con- 
siderable space in his new book on the 
“Communistic Societies of the United States” 
(noticed in our last No.), to the Oneida and Wal- 
lingford Communists, under the subdivisions: 
1, Historical; 2, Religious Belief and Faith-Cures ; 
3, Daily Life and Business Administration ; 4, Sun- 
day at the Oneida Community, with some Account 
of Criticism. The sketch is on the whole so truth- 
ful that we have little disposition to sharply criti- 
cise any part of it. Under the heading “ Histori- 
cal” we notice only three or four paragraphs to 
which we care to call special attention. The first 
of these is found on page 260, and reads: 

The Perfectionists’ views, which they never concealed, 
excited the hostility of the people [of Putney, Vt., their 
first location], to such a degree that they were mobbed 
and driven out of the place. 

The Perfectionists were not mobbed at Putney ; 
when they found that they could not live peaceably 
in that place on account of their new religious and 
social doctrines they withdrew from it; but a few 
years later—when the intolerant spirit which pre- 
vailed at first had worn itself out, as it is quite 
sure to do in all cases—the Perfectionists returned 
to Pytney and established a Community, which flour- 
ished and was well treated by the Putney people 
until the movement of concentration merged the 
small Communities at Cambridge and Putney, Vt., 
Newark, N. J., Manlius and Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
the two larger societies at Wallingford and Oneida. 

On page 264 Mr. Nordhoff says: 

They havea great number of applications from per- 
sons desirous to become members. During 1873 they 
received over one hundred such by letter, besides a 
nearly equal number made in person. They are not 
willing now to accept new members ; but I believe they 
are looking about for a place suitable for a new 
settlement, and would not be unwilling, if a number of 
persons with sufficient means for another colony should 
present themselves, to help them with teachers and 
guides. 

We can not guess where Mr. Nordhoff got his 
authority for the last statement, unless it be from a 
paragraph that went the round of the newspapers 
a year or two ago, stating that we had sent agents 
West to prospect for a new Community location. 
He certainly. did not receive any such information 
from the Community. We would not be thus 
particular in making the correction, did we not 
fear another deluge of applications from those de- 
sirous of engaging in a new socialistic experiment. 

Mr. Nordhoff says a good word for the Cir- 
CULAR: 

Aside from its religious and Communistic teachings, 
the C1RCULAR has a general interest, by reason of arti- 
cles it often contains relating to natural history and 
natural scenery, which, from different pens, show that 
there are in the society some close observers of nature 
who have also the ability to relate their observations 
and experience in excellent English. In general, the style 
of the paper is uncommonly good, and shows that there 
is a degree of culture among the Oneida people which 
preserves them from the too common newspaper vice of 
fine English. 

Their publications deal with the utmost frankness with 
their own religious and social theories and practices, 
and I suppose it may be said that they aim to keep 
themselves and their doctrines before the public. In 
this respect they differ from all the other Communistic 
societies now existing in this country. 

The following paragraphs occur under the second 
subdivision—“ Religious Belief and Faith-cures:” 

They assert, further, that “the gospel provides for 
complete salvation from sin ””—hence the name they as- 
“ Salvation from Sin,” they 
say, “is the foundation needed by all other reforms.” 

‘Do you then claim to live sinless lives ?” I asked ; 
and received this answer : 

“ We consider the Community to be a Church, and 
our theory of a Christian Church, as constituted in the 
apostolic age, is that it is a school, consisting of man 
classes, from those who are in the lowest degree of faith 
to those who have attained the condition of certain and 


This looks promising. The late difficulty may | eternal salvation from sin, The only direct answer, 
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therefore, that we can give to your question is that some 
of us claim to live sinless lives, and some do not. A 
sinless life is the standard of the Community, which all 
believe to be practicable, and to which all are taught to 
. aspire. Yet we recognize the two general classes, which 
were characterized by Paul as the “nepioi” and the 
“teleioi.” Our belief is that a Christian Church can 
exist only when the “ teleioi”’ are in the ascendant and 
have control.” 

In compliance with my request, the following defini- 
tion of “ Perfectionism” was written out for me as 
authoritative : 

“The bare doctrine of Perfectionism might be pre- 
sented in a single sentence thus : 

“ As the doctrine of temperance is total abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks, and the doctrine of anti-slavery is 
immediate abolition of human bondage, so the doctrine 
of Perfectionism is immediate and total cessation from 
sin. 

“ But the analogy thus suggested between Perfection- 
ism and two popular reforms is by no means to be re- 
garded as defining the character and methods of Per- 
fectionism. Salvation from sin, as we understand it, is 
not asystem of duty-doing under a code of dry ‘aws, 
Scriptural or natural; but is a special phase of re/ig- 
tous experience, having for its basis spiritual intercourse 
with God. All religionists of the positive sort believe in 
a personal God, and assume that he is a sociable being. 
This faith leads them to seek intercourse with him, to 
approach him by prayer, to give him their hearts, to live 
in communion with him. ‘These exercises and the va- 
rious states and changes of the inner life connected with 
them constitute the staple of what is commonly called 
religious experience. Such experience, of course, has 
more or less effect on the character and external con- 
duct. We can not live in familiar intercourse with hu- 
man beings without becoming better or worse under their 
influence ; and certainly fellowship with God must affect 
still more powerfully all the springs of action. Perfec- 
tionists hold that intercourse with God may proceed so 
far as to destroy selfishness in the heart. and so make an 
end of sin. This is the special phase of religious experi- 
ence which we profess, and for which we are called 
Perfectionists.” 


Among other matters, they hold that “ the Jews are, 
by God’s perpetual covenant, the royal nation ;” that 
the obligation to observe the Sabbath passed away with 
the Jewish dispensation, and is, ‘‘ adverse to the advance 
of man into new and true arrangements ;” that ‘‘ the 
original organization instituted by Christ [the Primitive 
Church] is accessible to us, and that our main business 
as reformers is to open communication with that heaven- 
ly body ;” and they “refer all their experience to the 
invisible hosts who are contending over them.” 

I must add, to explain tke last sentence, that they are 
not Spiritualists in the sense in which that word is now- 
adays usually employed, and in which the Shakers are 
Spiritualists ; but they hold that they are in a peculiar 
and direct manner under the guidance of God and good 
spirits. ‘Saving faith, according to the Rible, places 
man in such a relation to God that he is authorized to 
ask favors of him as a child asks favors of his father. 
Prayer without expectation of an answer is a per‘orm- 
ance not sanctioned by Scripture nor by common 
sense. But prayer with expectation of an answer (that 
is, the prayer of faith) is impossible, on the supposi 
tion ‘that the age of miracles is past’ and that God no 
longer interferes with the regular routine of nature.” 
Hence their belief in what they call ‘‘ Faith-cures,” of 
which I shall speak further on. 


In respect to the Community method of taking 
care of young children, Mr. Nordhoff remarks: 


Children are left to the care of their mothers until 
they are weaned: then they are put into a general 
nursery, under the care of special nurses or care-takers, 
who are both men and women. There are two nurse- 
ries, one for the smaller children, the other for those 
above three or four years of age, and able somewhat to 
help themselves. These eat at the same time with the 
older people, and are seated at tables by themselves in 
the general dining-room. The children I saw were 
plump, and looked sound; but they seemed to mea 
little subdued’ and desolate, as though they missed the 
exclusive love and care of a father and mother. This, 
however, may have been only fancy; though I should 
grieve to see ‘in the eyes of my own little ones an ex- 
pression which I thought I saw in the Oneida children, 
difficult to describe—perhaps I might say a lack of 
buoyancy, or confidence and gladness. A man or wo- 
man may not find it disagreeable to be part of a great 
machine, but I suspect it is harder for a little child. 
However, I will not insist on this, for I may have been 
mistaken. I have seen, with similar misgivings, a lot 
of little chickens raised in an egg-hatching machine, 
and having a blanket for shelter instead of the wing of 
amother: I thought they missed the cluck and the vigi- 
lant, if sometime severe, care of the old hen. But after 
all they grew up to be hearty chickens, as zealous and 
greedy, and in the end as useful as their more particu- 
larly nurtured fellows. 


As Mr. Nordhoff admits that, his impression 
“may have been only fancy” (as we certainly 
think), it is probably sufficient for us to say that 
his comparison of our way of caring for children 
to the hatching of chickens by artificial heat and 





brooding them with a blanket, is very lame. Even 
admitting that we transfer children from the care of 
their mothers to that of other women after wean- 
ing (which is not altogether true), that is not like 
brooding chickens with a blanket, but like putting 
them under the brooding of another hen. Does 
any one suppose that it makes any difference with 
a chicken whether it is brooded by its own mother 
or by another hen? Hens usually set on eggs 
furnished to them by their owners, and hardly one 
chicken in ten is brooded by its own mother. 

(To be continued. ) 





MR. FRANKS’S PLAN. 


UR readers will remember the sketch of the 
life of J. J. Franks which we published early 
in December. In that account it was told how he 
labored to support the CIRCULAR, sending frequent 
remittances during the long course of years in 
which his obligations to his family held him away 
from the Community. At his death in December 
last, he left us some letters and papers, an exami- 
nation of which shows that he had a peculiar plan 
for bringing the CIRCULAR to the attention of in- 
dividuxls in all parts of the country. It seems 
that while he was occupied in the Tradesmen’s 
Bank of New York he used to insert notices like 
the following in the newspapers : 
Tue Cuurcn or Curist, or that branch of it which provides a 
home and employment for its members. In erder to have a Weekly 


Exponent, address Box No. 64 Jersey City, N. J. 


XEMPLARY BELIEVERS in the CHRISTIAN REVE- 

~ LATION, disposed for unity and concert of action, and conse 

quently a better state of society on land and on sea, addressing Box 

No. 64 Jersey City, N. J., will readily receive a printed weekly 
exponent. 

Many persons sent him their addresses and re- 
ceived copies of the CIRCULAR in return. Mr. 
Franks kept a record of all such transactions and 
from that record “ Auntie” Bushnell has made a 
list of the number of papers he sent to different 
persons in various States of the Union. To differ- 
ent persons in Michigan he sent 176 copies; New 
Hampshire, 54; Illinois, 191; Vermont, 35; Iowa, 
188; Indiana, 123; Kansas, 83; Louisiana, 20; 
Missouri, 30; Wisconsin, 110; New York, 721; 
Pennsylvania, 293; Colorado, 5; Texas, 10; Geor- 
gia,5; D.C.,5; New Jersey, 108; Virginia, 84; 
Maryland, 4; North Carolina, 20; Alabama, 5; 
Nebraska, 5; Tennessee, 5; Ohio, 277; Connecti- 
cut, 178; Maine, 71; Massachusetts, 127; Rhode 
Island, 39; Total, 2,972 copies. Many of these 
recipients of the CIRCULAR became regular subscrib- 
ers. A few whohad their attention first drawn to 
us in this way are now members of our family. This 
isa good instance of the persistent resolution with 
which Mr. Franks clung to his Communistic faith. 

Apropos, 1 will here correct a misstatement I 
made in the memoir of Mr. Franks before alluded 
to. I said, “ He insisted only on giving us the two 
thousand dollars which was his parting gift from 
the bank, and we in turn promised to pay him an an- 
nuity sufficient to support him in case he should 
ever desire to leave us.”” I should have said that 
his heirs promised to pay him an annuity in case 
he should ever leave us. I misunderstood the 
arrangement in this particular, and am glad to cor- 
rect my statement, in justice to the heirs. 

F. W. S. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MEDIUMS. 





» Mass., Dec. 13, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—For such you seem to me. 
Your CIRCULAR comes all right, and I read it with 
much profit and pleasure. I admire Mr. Noyes’s 
** Home-Talks,”’ for they contain much that is inter- 
esting and instructive. 

In the Dec. 7th number there is an article under 
the title of “ Spiritualistic Topics,” which expresses 
thoughts I have long entertained, but to the super- 





ficial thinker they might be called absurd and vis- 
ionary. Perhaps they are. I have been a silent 
observer of mediums and their lives and conduct, 
for the past fifteen years, and I have come to the 
conclusion that all fine-strung, sensitive people 
who are easily influenced by any conditions outside 
of themselves, should be very careful of the condi- 
tions with which they surround themselves. I think 
it is true that there are more spirits in Hades than 
there are in Heaven or in other worlds ; more who 
are beneath the level of the present earth’s in- 
habitants, than there are above it; more who min- 
gle with us ; for I think those who are much in the 
advance perhaps leave us and pass to more im- 
proved lives, leaving others less fortunate below or 
behind. 

If this is the case, it behooves all sensitive and 
negative persons, who are easily controlled, to 
be on their guard against selfish spirits, who take 
possession for the purpose of gratifying their selfish 
aims by living over again their sensual lives, or 
perhaps throwing their conditions over others. 

Again, many of those who are mediums, are of a 
class whose minds are weak, who perhaps have no 
earnest life-purpose to concentrate their minds 
upon. They think that to become a medium is all 
right ; hence they invite the spirit-world to enter, 
imagining that to be controlled bya spirit is all-suffi- 
cient. The consequence is, “Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry’’ rush in pell-mell, and the strongest and smartest 
are successful. Many spirits who have not outgrown 
their earth-conditions, return to live them out through 
the medium. I have seen many mediums completely 
ruined, physically and mentally, by such a class of 
controls. I have now in mind a lady friend, who 
has a very fine, sensitive organization with a very 
large spiritual development, who, being disappointed 
in love, threw herself into that negative condition 
of deep despair, and a supplicating aspiration for 
something beyond—she knewnot what. The result 
was spirit-control by all kinds of spirits, both good 
ind bad, to such an extent that she lost all control 
over herself and became a mere cypher. She 
became very successful in taking on and manifest- 
ing the conditions of those in the other life, describ- 
ing the diseases with which they died. 

At one time when IT was present with others at 
the supper table, she was controlled by a spirit who 
claimed to be Elias Howe, the inventor of the 
sewing-machine, who said he died with the liver 
complaint. He began to eat like a person in a 
starving condition, and continued to eat until the 
distress of the medium became so severe, that we 
feared for the result. Finally he said that he took 
control to relieve himself of pain, but he could 
not leave the medium without help, and called for 
those present to assist him. After he left and the 
medium was restored to consciousness, she suffered 
all those symptoms which she described while under 
control, and was sick all night from the effects of 
them. 

One other case I will mention. A lady had left 
her husband because of his drinking habits, and 
married again. Since her first husband died, her 
present companion, who sometimes drinks, is influ- 
enced by the first husband, who is always present 
when he has one of his drinking spells, and revenges 
himself in that way, as he told her he would before 
he died. She sees him clairvoyantly. 

Many other cases I might mention that have 
come under my notice. Now what does all this 
teach us? Just what the writer in the article to 
which I have referred says. The necessity of 
getting strong aspirations fora better and purer life, 
and when we put ourselves into that negative and 
asking condition, let us surround ourselves with all 
those conditions and influences that will protect us 
from spirits that drag us down. 

This brings up the question, Are not many of the 
inharmoniots conditions between married people 
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(as well as those who are not married), produced by 
the interference of spirits who have some pretended 
claim through their narrow, selfish nature, and who 
return to live out their selfishness, or to get revenge 
for some fancied or real wrong which they have 
suffered? And finally, are not nearly all the ills of 
life attributable to spirit-influences ? and I may say 
on the other hand, are not the happiness and joys 
of life produced by the same? I sometimes think 
thev are. My own experience during the past fif- 
teen years leads me to this conclusion. The ad- 
mission of this idea opens the door for those who 
are still in the body, tc live a life of selfish gratifi- 
cation and throw the responsibility upon spirits. 
We must exercise a great deal of close discrimina- 
-tion in the matter, to find out whether we are being 
deceived or not. Will some one else give us their 
thoughts upon the subject ? J. J. G. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

Wed., Fan. 6.—Wintry weather. The mercury 
stood at zero before breakfast. Just at this time one 
of the large boilers is under repair, which obliges 
us to “bundle up” in shawls or hover round 
the kitchen stove to keep comfortable. Query.— 
Why will steam-coils get out of fix when the weath- 
er is coldest ? 


WE had a call on Thursday from Prof. Boynton 
of Syracuse. He gave the family a short lecture 
on geological matters, by request, which owing to 
the Professor’s thorough knowledge of the subject, 
and his pleasing manner of delivery, the family 
found very interesting. 

THE OPERA—BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THE Strakosch opera troupe performed “ II’ 
Trovatore” at Utica, last Monday night, which the 
writer had the pleasure of hearing. Mlle. Marie 
Heilbron, the prima donna, took the part of Zes- 
nora; Annie Louisa Cary, that of the gypsy, 
Azucena—in which she has so often distinguished 
herself ; Signor Carpi, that of Manrico, and Signor 
Del Puente represented the Count. This opera is 
too well known to need further description. It was 
performed with much taste and artistic skill. The 
solos, with but one exception, were effectively ren- 
dered ; many of the choruses, however, were quite 
light, while the “ Anvil Chorus,” the best in the 
Opera, was spoiled by a break in the time. 

Mile. Heilbron is a new favorite with American 
audiences, appearing in Utica, on this occasion, for 
the first time. From the New York Musical Ga- 
zette we learn that she is a native of Brussels, 
She gained admittance to the royal conservatory at 
an early age, where her musical talent won her the 
highest prizes. She afterward went to Paris, where 
she studied with Duprez, the famous French tenor. 
Here she made her début in the winter of 1869. 
After fulfilling engagements in the royal theaters at 
the Hague, and in Amsterdam, she went to Italy to 
continue her studies. Upon her return to France 
she was engaged by Maurice Strakosch, the direc- 
tor of “ Les Italiens ” in Paris, and under his man- 
agement, early in the winter season of 1873, made 
her début in “La Traviata.” 

We could not help remarking—during the per- 
formance—the exceeding beauty of feature and 
complexion possessed by Mlle. Heilbron ; she ap- 
peared on the stage a charming creature of twenty 
or twenty-two, with perfect grace of manners and 
expression. And the ‘Count” and “Manrico” 
had a faultless complexion—the former with his 
glittering sword and silk doublet, being a perfect 
ideal of manly vigor and grace. But a “change 
came o’er the spirit of our dreams!” The real 
was placed side by side with the ideal, in a way we 
little expected. 

We were seated in the dining-room of the hotel, 





sipping our tea before retiring, when a bustle in 
the hall announced the coming of a party. First, 
appeared a woman, wrapped in numerous shawls, 
whom we were not long in recognizing as Miss 
Cary. Her countenance was somewhat improved 
by the removal of her gypsy paint. She was fol- 
lowed by a very plain-looking man in a wrinkled 
coat, who had his pantaloons turned up at the bot- 
tom in a negligent style, while his beard was of one 
or two day’s growth, and his hair looked in a sad 
tousle. This was our ideal “Count.” 

Next came a man dressed nearly like the Count, 
but would you think it? with a red nose, and bad 
complexion! This was poor “Manrico,” the tenor, 
with whose clear, melodious voice we were en- 
chanted as he sang his serenade beneath the win- 
dow of “ Leonora,” his lady-love. 

Then followed a pale-cheeked lady dressed in a 
dark suit, whom I did not recognize until my com- 
panion suggested that it might be “Leonora.” 
Looking again, I recalled the dark hair and eye- 
brows, and finally the features of Mile. Heilbron. 
But where were the rosy cheeks and sparkling 
black eyes? Alas! She had grown ten years 
older since we saw her a few moments before 

But enough. Let us draw the veil, and reflect 
that “no man is a hero to his valet,” and that all 
beauty which is assumed onlv renders true beauty 
the more valuable. C. A. B. 





EVENING CONVERSATION. 
Dec. 21, 1874. 

F. B. H—I like to exalt the spirit of service. 
] was thinking that we might profitably spend an 
evening in considering the subject. 1 notice that 
E. has a remarkable spirit of service in his work at 
the office ; it draws out the hearts of his business 
associates very much. He does not consider any 
part of the work so especially his, as not to be al- 
ways ready and willing to take hold and assist 
others about their work. He is very executive. 
It is not the amount of work that such a man does 
that is most valued, but the spirit that accompan- 
ies it; this loving, brotherly spirit we can not ap- 
preciate too highly. It is one of the fruits of the 
spirit. Let us cultivate it in every way we can. It 
is the very opposite of the spirit which says, ‘such 
and such work does not belong to me and I do not 
want to be called on after my especial business is 
finished.” A person may be faithful in every de- 
tail of his appointed work, and yet if he is unwill- 
ing to assist others when called on, he will not 
provoke to love. Let him be ever so legally pre- 
cise, without the spirit of service, he will not please 
those around him. So if we wish to make a happy 
home, let us lend a helping hand where it is need- 
ed, and not consider it irksome to do more than 
our allotted work. 

G. E. C.—A reference to God in all we do, is the 
real secret of the true spirit of service. In this 
spirit we will not be particular about what, or how 
much work we perform. 

W. H. W.—I never wish to have my business 
so organized and laid out for me that it will leave 
me no opportunity to go beyond the limit and 
help others. I should feel as if 1 were cheated. 
I pity those who are so limited by their special 
duties that they can not consider their friends and 
associates. 

F. B. H.—One of the luxuries of riches is the 
opportunity it affords people of helping others. 

W. A. H.—The secret of the beautiful results 
we used to get from our “ bees” was, that people 
stepped out of their particular line of duties to 
assist others—they were zealous for the general 
interest. 

A. E.—I! don’t know that I have ever met with 
an instance in the Community where I was refused 
help when I asked for it. 

G. E. C.—I think there is a good deal of the 





spirit of service circulating among us. I had oc- 
casion during Mr. Franks’s late illness to ask per- 
sons to watch with him. I did not get a refusal 
from any one who was able todo it. I had a list 
of twenty-five persons who were ready to serve 
when called on. 

FJ. W. T—I1 liked Mr. Woolworth’s remark 
respecting organization of labor. I think in the 
most perfect system of organization there will 
always be a margin allowed for what we might call 
contingent labor. Business requiring immediate 
attention which we did not anticipate, may need our 
services. The true spirit will make us watchful for 
opportunities to help one another. 

H.C. M.—1I have thought a great deal about 
this matter. I seems to me the spirit of service 
adds more to the happiness of home than most any 
thing else. 

A. L. B.—There are a thousand ways that we do 
not anticipate in which we can provoke to love. 
There is no telling the. happiness in the aggre- 
gate that will result from it. 

H. F. S—I1 notice that in our outdoor busi- 
nesses there is a great deal more pleasant inter- 
change than there formerly was. . 

W. A. H.—The pleasantest feature of my busi- 
ness the past year has been the opportunity I had 
of helping other departments; furnishing help, 
teams, etc. 

Mrs. R.—* It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” We can remember that when about our work. 

F. W. T.—In that respect Paul called attention 
to his own example-—how, by so laboring we should 
support the weak, saying, “It is more blessed to 
vive than to receive.” 

A. L. B.—The article in the last paper entitled 
“ Pray,” interested me very much. It seems to 
me that this spirit of service of which we have 
been speaking, will not only lead us to do things, 
but will also lead us to pray for one another, and 
watch for opportunities to do good and look for 
good. 

F. S. F.—It seems to me one of the blessings of 
Communism that it furnishes opportunities for ser- 
vice in a way that ordinary society does not. 

H. H. S—\ am thankful for the growth of this 
spirit among us. It is a pledge of the perpetuity 
of the Community. In E.’s case, which has been 
mentioned, it is the gift of God and by his grace ; 
for naturally E. loves his own ease. 

A. S. H.—That is true of E. He had a conver- 
sion last spring before going to Joppa as steward. 
He went down there to serve other people. 

H. H. S.—E. told me several weeks ago that he 
had a prayer in his heart all the time that he might 
be saved from selfishness. He did not get it up, 
but it was a spontaneous prayer. 

H.G. A.—I thought E. manifested a spirit of 
service in. volunteering to go to Wallingford to as- 
sist in book-keeping. 

W. A. H.—I think God is calling on all of us 
for the service of the heart and head in a spirit of 
faith and love. I desire to respond to the call for 
the higher forms of service. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We give below extracts from letters lately re- 
ceived : | 


I can not tell you in this letter how God has 
blessed me. He led me to you, and has led me 
during the past four years in ways that I know not of. 
The light of truth is shining into my soul, and I am 
able to rejoice in a Savior from all Sin. I feel that 
I have put off the old man and can say that I am 
a free man in Christ Jesus. I hope to make you a 
visit sometime during the coming summer. I lend 
my papers and pamphlets to all who have interest 
enough to inquire for them. A friend (a Metho- 
dist), who told me that my doctrine had its origin in 
hell, is now reading “ Salvation from Sin.” I avoid 
contention with those who differ from me in reli- 
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gious views as much as possible, and should ad- 
vise all outside friends to do the same. I think it 
has a tendency to retard our spiritual progress. 
Please continue the CIRCULAR to me. I thank you 
tor all your kindness and painstaking for me, and | 
hope that in coming years I may prove myself a 
worthy friend of the Oneida Community. In- 
closed find $2,25 for CIRCULAR and postage. 
Yours in the love of the truth, T. S. E. 





Please send the ever welcome CIRCULAR. | 
like to read of your mode of life, firmly believing 
it to be far in advance of any other way of living ; 
but this selfish world is not prepared for it, though 
it is gaining a great deal in that direction without 
knowing it. Here in the West the institution of 
the Grange, from almost purely selfish motives, is 
teaching the farmers the value of association, but 
in many cases they advance the most impracticable 
ideas, and in practice make ridiculous failures, yet 
it is good ; for by these failures they will learn that 
the truth is not where they supposed it to be. In 
making the next effort they will be one step nearer 
Communism. But as Mr. Noyes says, some peo- 
ple are ready for it, while others are a long way 
from it.: Those who are ready for Communism 
are scattered throughout the land, and there seem 
to be great obstacles in the way of getting them 
together. Of one thing I am sure, that the fore- 
most of those who rush for it, are the least pre- 
pared to live the life; they travel mentally much 
too fast. Yours for Communism, G. W. C. 





I indorse your principle of self-denial, of work- 
ing for the good of others, and feel that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. I believe if all 
could come to see God in every thing—that he owns 
all things, even ourselves, there would be a happy, 
yes, a very happy people on the earth. I like 
the good spirit carried out in the story of “ Mrs. 
Gregory’s Daughter.” Hope you will continue to 
send your welcome CIRCULAR. One man who 
“blowed ” me sky-high for suffering the CIRCULAR 
to be in my house at first, now comes often to get 
me to read to him from it, and urges me to bring 
it over to his house. He and | are working for the 
union of Christians, but it may be you are ahead 
of us. Herein find $1,75 for the paper. 

Truly, D. B. N. 





Since I last wrote you | have had a clearer view 
of your claims as-genuine, than ever before. ‘The 
Berean was as cold water to a thirsty man when | 
read it in 1867. 1 wanted to believe in your social 
views as readily and as heartily as in the doctrine 
of Salvation from Sin and the Second Coming of 
Christ, but doubts would arise in defiance of that 
wish. When the Beecher scandal came up, a feel- 
ing of condemnation seemed to settle on me which 
I could not analyze or explain even to myself. 
While in that distress my mind received a sudden 
illumination. The marriage spirit was brought in- 
to judgment and your claim of being the Kingdom 
of Heaven on the earth seemed clear of all doubts. 
Then I rejoiced with great gladness of spirit and 
confessed this conviction to my sisters, to their 
great grief. You have been very near to me all 
these years. But now the tie which binds me to you 
is stronger thanever. You seem indeed nearer than 
blood relatives. If you could introduce me to an 
outside friend it would relieve my sense of loneliness. 
I ask wisdom of the Lord as to how I can serve him, 
and I watch the teachings of God’s Providence and 
of the CIRCULAR for the same purpose. It would 
be easy to write you a long letter. I never read 
the CIRCULAR without mentally communing with 
you. My past life has a new interest interpreted in 
the light of my present faith. 1 see plainly how | 
have Torn led into this faith. I would be glad to 
hand the torch to neighbors and friends, but can 
they receive it? Your friend in Christ, 

c.. %. 6. 





Another year is added to the practical working 
of a Community of associated labors, an experi- 
ment the most important to society. Paul preached 
on Mars Hill to believe in Jesus; the apostles went 
forth calling men to believe in Christ, to love one 
another, and do as they would that others should 
do to them. But society still remained antagonis- 
tic to these great principles, being based on the 
most selfish ideas of “me and mine,” fostered by the 
present system of marriage, engendering the most 
selfish feelings, through all the ramifications of 
society. 

The O. C. is the most important experiment of 
modern times; first because it ignores the system 
of making a slave of women by the present mar- 





riage system—a relic of barbarism, and the cradle of 
selfishness. 

Secondly, it discountenances the fashionable 
styles of dress, trails, bustles; and the use of to- 
bacco and rum. 

Thirdly, its efforts to form superior character, 
physical and mental, by proper selection of parents 
to bear children, and surrounding these offsprings 
with such arrangements as will make them superior 
men and women. The O. C. stands as a beacon 
light to the civilized world. The leading minds of 
Europe and America are watching its movements 
with the greatest interest. ° sa 

Society has hitherto been left to the blindest 
chance, individuals uniting together from the most 
base and selfish motives to propagate human be- 
ings. Wealth and lands, or even a titled name, are 
sufficient motives to marriage or spreading disease 
and weakness to future unborn generations. 

I herewith inclose $220. Please forward the 
CIRCULAR. Respectfully, J. W. A. 





The CrrcuLaAr is a golden link which binds me 
to you. A. W. M. 


WOMAN’S LEGAL POSITION—PAST 
AND PRESENT. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—A very interesting lecture 
was recently delivered before the Mew York Liber- 
al Club by Mr. John Proffat, on ‘“ Woman’s Lega! 
Position—past and present.” The lecturer began 
by saying the subject chosen for the evening was one 
of large social importance to all classes, and one 
that comes home to persons in all conditions of 
life. He ailuded to the condition of women in 
savage and barbarian life in which from her weaker 
physical nature she is, under the rule that “ might 
makes right,” made to take a secondary, dependent 
position in the struggle of life. 

He related a legend given in Irving’s life of Co- 
lumbus, current among the people of Hayti when 
Columbus visited the island, which professes to ac- 
count for the introduction of women into the world 
—that “it was for a long time destitute of women, 
but on one occasion, near a small lake, certain 
animals were seen among the branches of trees 
which proved to be women. Qn attempting to 
catch them, however, they were found to be as slip- 
pery as eels, so that it was impossible to hold them. 
At length certain men were employed whose hands 
had been m de rough by a kind of leprosy ; these 
succeeded in securing four of these creatures, from 
whom the world was peopled.” 


As an illustration of the prejudice against woman 
in Oriental countries he quoted from a Hindoo le- 
gal treatise called, ‘‘Gentoo Laws,’ as follows: 
“ A man both day and night must keep his wife in 
subjection, that she by no means be mistress of 
her own actions. If the wife have her own free 
will, notwithstanding she be sprung from a superior 
caste, she will yet behave amiss. Women have six 
qualities: 1, an inordinate desire for jewels ; 2, im- 
moderate lust; 3, violent anger; 4, deep resent- 
ment—no person knowing the sentiments concealed 
in their hearts ; 5, another person’s good appears evil 
in their eyes; 6, they commit bad actions. Woman 
shall never go out the house without the consent 
of her husband; she shall not eat before her hus- 
band eats, nor laugh without drawing her vail be- 
fore her face.” 

He said Grecian civilization shows quite an ad- 
vance upon the older and Eastern variety. There 
the family was.constructed on the basis of mo- 
nogamy—a single mother in the family, woman less 
servile and treated with less contempt. Instead of 
the husband paying a sum of money as purchase 
money for the wife, the father gives a certain 
amount of money with the daughter as a dowry. 
This system had a great tendency to elevate woman 
above the degradation of Eastern nations. Still 
the domestic life of women in Greece was obscure 
and confined, with little concern in outside affairs ; 
she was never out of guardianship in law; and was 





at no time of her life as maid, wife or mother, in- 
dependent. 

In early Roman society the wife was gained by 
conquest or purchase, and was held a slave. Her 
life even was legally in her husband’s hands and 
was sometimes taken for the crimes of adultery 
and drunkenness. Notwithstanding this severity 
and rigor, the speaker claimed a great superiority 
of Roman over Grecian civilization. 

Recurring to Roman history about the beginning 
of the Christian era, he said three kinds of mar- 
riage were then in use. The first was strictly pe- 
culiar to the patrician class and was celebrated 
with imposing and solemn religious ceremonies, 
and was most binding and indissoluble. The sec- 
ond was a mere civil contract without rites or for- 
malities. A mock sale was made which represent- 
ed the earlier customs when the wife was absolutely 
purchased. By this marriage the husband acquired 
complete control over the person and property of 
the wife. The third was merely a simple declara- 
tion to live and cohabit together without any of the 
restraints and obligations of the other two kinds, 
and it became more common with the advance of 
time, giving the wife independence and the right to 
hold property. ‘At one time itis said the greater 
part of the property of Rome was in the uncon- 
trolled possession of women, and their rights of 
property were equal to what they enjoy any where 
to-day. He claimed Christianity had greatly con- 
tributed to the advancement of woman, and in- 
stanced the kindness shown her by Jesus, and the 
consideration awarded her in the time of the early 
church history. In the fourth century a woman 
caused the first hospital to be erected, and taught 
the world a lesson of charity. Though he claimed 
much for Christianity in the elevation of woman, 
he admitted the early fathers and celibates were 
very unjust to her; that their diatribes against 
woman can not be read without a smile of ridicule 
and incredulity. Chrysostom only interpreted the 
general sentiment of this conspicuous class when 
he pronounced woman to be “a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic 
peril, a deadly fascination, and a painted ill.” These 
views however gave place to more liberal sentiments. 

The wrongs and oppressions of woman under 
the English laws were then examined. The an- 
cient common law was shaped and influenced by 
feudalism which in the middle ages prevailed over 
Europe. That system placed the ownership of 
property exclusively in the hands of those capable 
of bearing arms; hence woman had no ownership 
in property for a long time. If a widow with some 
personal property, married an indolent, worthless 
husband, her savings and earnings became his, and 
he could by dissipation, waste or dishonestly dis- 
pose of all she had. He cited cases in point. This 
rule of common law existed even in the State of 
New York till the year 1860. 

Vermont took the lead in 1840, and enacted laws 
which considerably ameliorated the status of mar- 
ried women in holding property, which example 
was followed by all the States of the nation ; only 
partly, however, removing the objectionable fea- 
tures of the common law. 

The statutes of New York made a complete and 
radical change in regard to married women’s prop- 


‘erty. The husband now has not a vestige of title 


to any property a wife may own. By the statutes of 
our State, “no female shall be imprisoned on any 
process in any civil action founded upon contract,” 
nor in criminal action, except for wz//ful injury to 
person, character or property, thus having immunity 
from arrests not accorded to males. A married 
woman can dispose of all her property without the 
husband’s consent, while he can not dispose of real 
estate without her signing the deed and relinquish- 
ing her right of dower. She is not responsible 
for his maintenance, even if she have a large pri- 
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vate property, while he, no matter how small his 
income, is liable for the support of her and her 
family. Formerly the husband in case of separa- 
tion, had the legal right to the children; now the 
wife is entitled to a habeas corpus from the court 
to produce the children in court, and the court can 
award to her the possession of the children. 


Thus the old common law disabilities are nearly 
all removed, and married women to-day have a 
freedom and independence in the enjoyment and 
management of their property that would startle 
the old sages of the common law, Coke, Hale or 
Littleton, were they now living. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, opportunity offer- 
ing for remarks, Mr. T. B. Wakeman spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: Asa lawyer the lecturer had 
done well, but his law was better than his philoso- 
phy. He did not go back sufficiently into the 
origin of the relation of the sexes. Lubbock and 
others show that polygamy and monogamy arose 
from the same savage condition of society. 
Monogamy, the speaker considered, is not the 
remedy for the social ills of human society. He 
was aware his views are considered radical or ad- 
vanced, and by many would hardly be tolerated, 
and perhaps if presented any where except in the 
Liberal Club he would himself be thrown out of the 
window. He denounced the wrongs perpetrated 
under the system of monogamy, and held it had 
been a rule of slavery and oppression in the world. 
As superior in his estimation to polygamy or mo- 
nogamy, he held to be koinogamy, or marriage on 
the Community plan, and briefly contrasted the 
merits of each system. He believed that the evils 
of celibacy and prostitution alike grew out of the 
monogamic system. 
marriage if the head ot the family dies, all stops, 
but if the Community system is adopted there 
would be no such sudden breaks and interruptions, 
and society would move pleasantly along. He al- 
luded to the efforts of several well-known socialists 
in this field of labor, and said that they each looked 
to this community system as offering promises ot 
ultimate future happiness to the race, and that 
when society approximates a condition of social 
perfection, there will be as much liberty as there 
was in the original barbarism without the barbar- 
ism. He was very emphatic in stating his belief 
that polygamy, monogamy and slavery are all from 
the same source, and that the future welfare of the 
race is to be looked for in another direction, when 
the evils under which society now labors will be 
supplanted by the prevalence of more rational and 
elevated views; when our sexual relations, the 
rights of property, and kindred interests will be di- 
rected and approved by a sounder and better phi- 
losophy. 

A Mr. Nash followed and said that China had 
subjected 200,000,000 women to a station not much 
better than chattels. Under our present laws 
woman’s inequality is conspicuous. The claim that 
full rights are accorded woman is false. Great in- 
justice is done in the matter of divorce law. If a 
woman obtains a divorce from her husband on the 
7 of adultery, he still retains his property, 

ut if he obtains a divorce from her upon the same 
ground she is turned out penniless. If “koinoga- 
my” is to be the ideal for the future, the question 
arises, what history have we of any trial having 
been made of the system? Where has it been in- 
troduced ? The Oneida Community may be cited. 
In my opinion, however, the success which has 
attended that institution has arisen from the execu- 
tive talent and ability of the founder, Mr. John H. 
Noyes. Can the system there pursued be adopted 
in general use and thereby improve the condition 
of society? 

A gentlemen followed who was emphatic in dis- 
senting from Mr. Wakeman’s views of marriage, 
declaring that he believed a pefson could love but 
one of the opposite sex. 


A Dr. Lombard took exg¢eption to the claim that 
one only could be loved, and alluded to the love a 
parent bears his children. He could love one, two 
or six with equal appetite. In woman we love that 


In our present system of 





which is loveable, and which endears her to us. 
We may find some of that lovable quality in one 
and some in another, and we can love it wherever 
we find it. Thus aman can love more than one 
woman and love sincerely if not all alike, and 
vice versa. 

In conclusion, Mr. Proffatt made interesting 
remarks and explanations on some points raised 
by the speakers touching various laws regarding 
division of property, divorce, etc. 


New York, Fan. 1, 1875. M. L. B. . 


THE NEWS. 





The funeral of M. Ledru Rollin was largely attended 
at Paris, Tuesday ; 100,000 persons witnessed the burial. 

The New York Police during 1874 arrested 84,821 
persons. Of this number 60,213 were men and 24,608 
women. 

The new opera house in Paris has been ten years in 
building, and is nearly finished. Thus far 50,000,000 
francs have been expended on it. 

There are 320,000 dead letters received annually at 
the New York post-office, and a branch dead-letter of- 
fice there, is in contemplation by the department. 


The Swiss, Austrian and Belgian governments have 
adopted stringent measures against the importation of 
American potatoes infected with the Colorado beetle. 

A Grand Union depot will be built in Chicago next 
spring, to cost $2,000,000, An agreement between all 
the principal railroads centering there, has been signed. 


A bill on baby-farming is under consideration in the 
French Assembly, and is meeting with approval, on the 
ground that it promises to check the fearful mortality 
which at present exists. 


General Garibaldi, has written a letter declining the 
national grant for his relief because of the condition of 
the Italian finances, and expressing gratitude to Parlia- 
ment for voting the grant. 


The situation at New Orleans remains unchanged. It 
is said that the leaders of both parties have agreed to 
submit the whole case to the Congressional Investigating 
Committee for arbitration. 


A large number of Germans are about returning to 
their native country at the invitation of Prussian manu- 
facturers. Skilled labor is scarce, and commands a bet- 
ter price in Germany now than for several years past. 


A conference of Pennsylvania coal-mine operators 
has been held in Philadelphia, for fixing a lower scale of 
prices for miners in 1875. It is anticipated that this will 
induce a strike of 15,000 or 20,000 miners. 


By carefully arranged tables it has been proved that 
no change has taken place in summer temperature, and 
that the mean heat of summer, and mean cold of winter, 
are the same now as they were more than a century ago. 


The case of Tilton vs. Beecher is now actually pro- 
ceeding to trial. Beecher’s counsel desired the case tried 
before Judge McCue, but after a long argument it was 
decided that Judge Neilson shoula hear it. Both sides 
seem anxious to have the trial proceed. 


In the Senate a long discussion took place on a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Thurman, requiring the President 
to inform the Senate whether the United States Army 
had interfered in the organization of the Louisiana Leg- 
islature. ‘Ihe resolution was finally allowed to go over. 


The manufacture of the costly perfume Attar of 
Roses, is largely carried on in the valley of Kesanlik, 
Roumelia. The annual production of the rose farms 
amounts to 4,400 pounds of the attar per year; and it 
requires 130,000 roses, weighing fifty-seven pounds to 
make an ounce of oil. 


Alfonso XII has been declared King of Spain. He 
is the second of the five remaining children of Isabella, 
who in September, 1863 was driven by popular abhor- 
rence from the throne of Spain. He is mentally and 
physically almost imbecile and is believed by a majority 
of Spaniards to be illegitimate. 

Two surveying expeditions have left New York for 
Central America. One will proceed to survey a tract of 
land on the Isthmus of Darien ata point where it is twenty- 
eight miles wide, the other to survey on the Isthmus of 
Panama at a point where the distance from the Caribbean 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean is forty-eight miles. The object 
of these surveys, is to determine the best locality for cut- 
ting through for an inter-oceanic canal which will be 
capable of accommodating steamships of the largest 
tonnage. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community 





Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
- Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. 
ist sent on application. 


Prices 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

For any of the above articles, 

Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze’ and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onzrpa Crrcutar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 so. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. . 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TruBpNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Ot the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ongip Circucar. 

A’so Photographs of J. Hl. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENCE, 





To W. P.—As to our views of Spiritualism, see article by 
““F. W. S.”’ in present No. of CrircuLAR. 

To R. T. Z., Poplar Ridge, N. Y.—Although we sympathize with 
your affliction, we are hardly able to promise to grant your request. 

To M. W. H.—We really should not care to let our good deeds 
be seen of men quite so conspicuously as you suggest. Our theory 
is that it is better to interest the hearts of people rather than dazzle 
their eyes 
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